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PREFACE 
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Couto’s Decadas were published in 


fourteen volumes and an index volume] 
Jat Lisbon in 1778-88 as.a continuation 


of the 1778 edition of the Decadas of 
Barros. His Decads are numbered IV 
to XII, but the lost eleventh Decad is 
represented only by a summary not from 


Couto’s pen. The fourth Decad is pre- 


ceded by Manuel Severim de Faria’s Life 
of Couto reproduced from the Déscursos 
Varios Politicos (1624). In 1790 at Lisbon 


jappeared Observagées sobre as principaes 


causas da decadencia dos Portuguezes na 
Asta, escritas por Diogo do Couto em 
forma de dialogo com titulo de Soldado 
Pratico. This edition of the Academia 
Real das Sciencias de Lisboa contains 
(i) Dialogo do Soldado Pratico que trata 
dos enganos e desenganos da India |pp. 1- 
161] and (ii) Dialogo do Soldado Pratico 
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Portuguez [pp. 1-110]. A few short 
treatises and documents appeared in 
Obras ineditas (Lisbon, 1808). The Vida 
de D. Paulo de Lima Pereira was included 
in the Bibliotheca de Classicos FPortu- 
guezes in 1903. A few Cartas de Diogo de 
Couto were printed in the Revista Litte- 
varia, vol. ii (Porto, 1843), pp. 419-28. 
Apart from Severim de Faria’s Vida, 
some light is thrown on Couto by Fr. 
Joaquim Forjaz in the first volume (1792) 
of Memorias de Litteratura Portugueza : 
Memoria sobre algumas Decadas ineditas 
de Couto; M. J. Marques Torres, O Roubo} 
das Decadas de Couto in O Panorama, 
vol. iv (1840), p. 87 ; M. Pinheiro Chagas, 
As Decadas Fortuguezas. LI. Diogo do 
Couto [1866], reprinted in Lnsaios Critics, 
pp. 200-11 ; Wilhelm Storck, Vida e Obras 
de Luis de Camoes, Portug. trans. (1897), 
pp. 20-2. See also Dr. Joao Grave’s 
article on the new Couto MS. in Boletim 
da Segunda Classe [of the Academia das| _ 
Sciencias de Lisboa], vol. xi (1918), 
pp. 1041-8. 
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As early as the fifteenth century Poli- 
tian had written from Italy to King 
Jodo II (1481-95), suggesting that he 
would willingly record the glories of the 
Portuguese. Poet after poet in Portugal 
had thoughts of composing an epic worthy 
of the theme, but it was not until the 
sixteenth century was well advanced that 
the great poem of Luis de Camdes ap- 
peared, and by its success encouraged less 
inspired writers to print epic after epic in 
a lamentable profusion. The publication 
of a prose narrative of these great events 
was. almost as long delayed. The 
Chronicle of King Manuel’s reign appeared 
forty-five years after his death in 1g52r, 
and it was over half a century since Gama 
had sailed away from Belem on that me- 
-|morable July day of 1497 when the first | 
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volume of Fernam Lopez de Castanheda’s 
History of the Discovery and Conquest of 
India was published (1551). Castanheda 
was a painstaking and scrupulous historian, 
and he had spent twenty years in India, 
during which he had exerted himself to 
learn all he could of the country and of 
the achievements of the Portuguese. This 
advantage was denied to Joao de Barros, 
who may never have left Portugal and 
certainly had never been in India. His 
Decadas began to appear in the year after} 
the publication of Castanheda’s first 
volume. His romance of chivalry, Clarz- 
mundo, had, however, been published 
thirty years earlier, and he was then already] ° 
preparing himself for his great life-task 
as historian of Portugal. Neither Casta- 
nheda nor Barros lived to complete the! 
history of the Portuguese in India from 
the discovery to their own day. Casta- 
nheda’s first seven books (1551-4) and a 
{posthumous eighth (156r) only covered) 
forty years (1498-1538). Barros, in his) 
three great Decads, brought his history, | 
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|down to 1526. Both Castanheda and 
Barros could claim with some show of 
reason to be the first historian of the 
Portuguese in India; both of them had 
been: forestalled by Gaspar Corréa, who 
had completed a history of the fifty years 
1498-1548 in 1551, after having been at, 
~lwork on it in India for the best part of 
forty years. Barros’s history was a magni- 
ficent achievement. Essentially classical 
in his outlook, he formed a grand con-, 
ception of the dignity of history. His 
narrative sweeps on like a placid river, 
regardless of the flotsam of detail, rejoicing 
jin the majesty and steady order of its 
flow. He took Livy for his model, imi- 
. |tating his set speeches and well-balanced 
periods ; but, although he was personally 
unacquainted with the East, he was at great 
pains to ascertain the facts accurately. 
He is the official historian, writing a 
generation after events which occurred 
|thousands of leagues away. What we 
miss are those personal touches of know- 
ledge at first hand which charm and]. 
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delight the reader. ‘We have cared more 
for the substance of our history’, he says 
(1), ‘than to dwell on details which are 
wearisome rather than delightful’. We 
acknowledge with gratitude his lofty ideal! . 
of the historian’s art, we welcome his). 
historical masterpiece; yet unregenerate 
human nature sighs for those very details 
which the classical historian rejected. 
Many noble _ histories, magnificently 
planned, the work of a laborious lifetime, 
sleep dustily on the shelves of libraries, 
but if one writer in each generation had 
recorded the humble facts of everyday 
life, which every one at the time knows, 
although few perhaps can accurately place} 
them on paper, with what eagerness he 
would be read in_ subsequent ages. 
Barros’s uncompleted fourth Decad was 
finished by Jo%o Baptista Lavanha, but} 
was not published until 1615. The real 
continuation of Barros’s history was the 
work of a writer who has been compara- 
tively little regarded by modern Portu- 
guese critics, obfuscated by the well 
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merited glory of Barros. Yet the history 
of the more modest Couto is filled with 
interest. ‘Although’, he says in one 
passage (2), ‘Joao de Barros has written 
very well on this matter in his third] 
|Decad, we will go into it because he 
omitted some things which we were able} 
to inquire into more nearly: alcancamos 
|de mais perto’. That was the great value 
of the histories of Couto and Corréa, who 
between them were in India for 104 years 
(1512-1616); as soldiers and officials they 
took part in many of the events which 
they describe and present, not the official 
views of Lisbon, but the more lively 
opinions of the man in the street, of the 
. |Portuguese in the streets of Goa. 


II 


| Wuar we know of Diogo do Couto’s life 
_ lis derived mainly from the brief account by 
- |Severim de Faria, and from a few indica- 
tions by Couto himself in the course of his 
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history. He was born at Lisbon in 1542. 
Through his mother, Isabel Serrao de 
Calvos, he was a second cousin of the well- 
known Jesuit preacher Luis Alvarez (3). His 
father, Gaspar do Couto, wasin the service) 
of Prince Luis, brother of Joao III, and) | 
at the age of ten Diogo became a page in| 
the palace, in the service of the same 
prince. The Infante sent him to be edu- 
cated by the Jesuits. Couto tells us (4) that 
he attended the lectures on rhetoric and 
on ‘the Sphere’ (the science to which the 
new navigations and discoveries had given 
so much importance) of Padre Francisco 

Rodriguez, ‘o Manquinho ’, at the College 

of S. Antao. He also studied with the): 
prince’s son, I). Antonio, who afterwards} 
became famous as the Prior of Crato, pre-| _ 
tender to the throne of Portugal, under 

D. Bartholomeu dos Martyres, celebrated 

later as the saintly Archbishop of Braga. 

The difference in culture between Couto} 
and Corréa, who were in much the same 

position before sailing for India, was not] © 
wholly a difference in their temperaments : 
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it indicates the great advance of educa- 
tion in Portugal in fifty years. ‘I owe 


everything to him’.[Prince Luis], he says,| 


‘for at the age of ten I began to serve him, 
and I was in the room in which he died, 
with a torch in my hand, and being with- 
out protection after his death, I went out 
to India’ (5). Severim de Faria says that 


Gaspar do Couto died at about the same 


time as the prince. Possibly love of 
adventure was as strong a reason as lack 
of protection, for, unlike Camédes, Couto 
was essentially a man of action. In the 
seventh Decad he gives us two very defi- 
nite statements as to his age at this time, 


but unfortunately they are conflicting.) 


He is eighteen, he says, in April 1560; he 
is fifteen .in March 1559(6). One can 
only reconcile the two statements by sup- 
posing a misprint—fifteen for seventeen— 
or by taking fifteen to mean ‘about the 
age of fifteen’ (Couto was writing nearly 
half a century later, in 1603). In the 
latter passage he says that he had served 
King Joao III for two years as page. 
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_|That these years are the two years between 


the death of Prince Luis and that of the 


|King, and have nothing to do with his 


previous service as page to the Infante is 
shown clearly enough by the statementof the 
soldier, representing Couto in the Dzalogo 
do Soldado Pratico (7), that he had served 
five years in the palace at Lisbon. He 
sailed from Lisbon, in March 1559, in the 
fleet of Pero Vaz de Sequeira, six ships, in 
which went the newly created Bishops of 
Cochin and Malacca, and nearly 3,000 
soldiers. Couto, engaged no doubt for 
three years’ service as soldier, sailed in 
the ship of the Capitao Mor, the Flor de 
la Mar, with the Bishop of Cochin, the 
Dominican Frei Jorge Themudo, on 
board: (8). Four of the ships arrived 
safely that year in India, one went by 


-!mistake to Brazil and one arrived at Mo- 
zambique too late to cross. It seems 


probable that Couto went with D. Luis de 
Mello da Silva in the expedition which 
was immediately sent against Malabar.; 
If so, he did not then remain ‘two years 
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in Malabar’, since early in 1560 he was| 


back at Goa, and took part in the ex- 
pedition under D. Antonio de Noronha, 
which the Viceroy, D. Constantino de 
Braganza, sent to Surrate at the end of 
March (1560). This D. Antonio de Noro- 
nha, ‘o Catarraz’, was a different person 
from the D. Antonio de Noronha who was 
|then nearing the end of his time as Captain 
of Ormuz. It is extremely probable that 
this Catarraz, and not the D. Antonio or 
D. Antado de Noronha, Governor of Ormuz 
and subsequently Viceroy of India, nor 
the young son of the Conde de Linhares, 
was the D. Antonio de Noronha to whom 
Cam6es, soon after his arrival in India, 
addressed his splendid otavas beginning 
Quem pode ser no mundo tao guieto. He 
could appreciate poetry, since Couto, 
Cam6es’ friend, tells us that when he had 
decided to attack he came on board the 
ship commanded by D. Jorge de Meneses, 
in which Couto sailed, and, in order to 
inform him of the decision, quoted the 
line of the Spanish romance : 


a i 
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Vamonos, dixo mi tio, a Paris esa ciudad ; 


to which D. Jorge de Meneses immedi- 
ately replied with the second line of the 
same romance : 


No en trajes de romeros porque no os 
conozca Galvan (9) ; . 


clearly two captains after Couto’s own 
heart. In the battle that ensued Couto 
won distinction, for he volunteered to form 
one of the landing party, ‘and on arriving 
at the camp of the Moors I found a pea- 
sant’s cart with a very beautiful piece of] 
artillery drawn by two large oxen, and 
bethinking me of the small axe that I wore 
in my belt, as all soldiers then did, I ham-| . 
strung the oxen and, when they fell to the 
ground, I and some comrades who were 
there, turned the gun towards the. field in 


which the Moors were drawn up in a very| 


fine array and we pounded them with it] — 
very fairly. ‘The oxen, which were larger} — 


than those of Alentejo, we put in our}. 


boat and they proved good company on 
the voyage’(10). Evidently with Couto 
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honour and profit fitted into the same 
sack. The next we hear of him, apart 
from the incidental information that in 
1563 he was at Baroche (11), is seven years] — 
later, when, in the ship commanded by 
Fernam Tellez, he sailed in the expedition 
of D. Antdo de Noronha (who had returned 
to India as Viceroy in 1564) against 
Mangalore. The great fleet set out on 
December 8, 1567. After touching at 
Angediva it arrived at Mangalore—Couto 
also calls it Olala—and January 4, 1568, 
was fixed as the day for the assault of the 
city.. On the 3rd the Viceroy and part of 
the Portuguese army disembarked, but 
they suffered a surprise night attack from 
the Moors. The night, says Couto, ‘ was} . 
one of the darkest I ever saw’, and in the 
_ |tent of D. Francisco Mascarenhas, which 
was the principal object of attack, ‘after 

petey: they set themselves to cards with 
_lmany lights and torches burning. Five 
|hundred chosen Moors, seeing their oppor- 
tunity and hoping that our men would 
be blinded by the brightness of these 
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lights’, attacked at about ten o’clock. The 
Portuguese had no time to arm themselves, 
‘for they were there with the carelessness 
and disorder characteristic of the Portu-) 
guese, as though they were in their own 
house, for after nightfall they lit the candles 
and torches and in their light began to sup 
and to play’(12). So the ‘Moors’ crept 
nearer to the tent in the pitch darkness as 
the Portuguese sat at their cards or dice. 
Fifty of the Portuguese were killed at the 
first onset, and, says Couto, ‘there was a 
very pretty incident (am caso muito gra- 
ctoso) of a page of D. Miguel de Castro, |. 
aged about thirteen, whom some Moors 
found outside the tent with his master’s 
arms, and he refused to give them up, 
naming his master, and the Moors gave 
him seventeen wounds and cut him. down 
and took them. ... Of six hundred men 
_|with D. Francisco (Mascarenhas) very few 
remained, and it was not the weapons nor 
the multitude of the enemy that accounted 
for this loss, but rather the indiscipline of 
our men, together with the great murk 
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and darkness of the night,.which prevented 
them from seeing whom they had to fight 
with, and no one knew what was happen- 
ing, for it was all shouting and confusion 
and firing of muskets on every side; for 
as the soldiers came from the ships they 
\fired off their muskets without knowing 
what they were shooting at, and it is possi- 
ble that it was they who killed the majority 
tof our men. Fernam Tellez, in whose 
ship I served, sprang ashore with fifty of 
us soldiers who accompanied him, and 
going to the Viceroy asked for orders ; 
and he was told to stay with him there, for 
he had few men. At this moment a very 
honourable man, and for his honour’s sake 
I do not name him, came up and bade 
the Viceroy embark, since all was lost 
and the enemy, he said, were coming on 
in a victorious rush. The Viceroy an- 
swered, as he lowered a halberd which he 
‘\held in his hand: “The Moors will first 
‘|have to pass the point of this halberd.”’ 
‘Certainly’, says Couto, ‘this night was that 
of the greatest confusion I have ever seen 
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by reason of its darkness, which seemed the 
blackness of Egypt, and moreover it was 
so cold that we were helpless’ (13). On 
the Day of Kings (January 6), however, 
they attacked, captured, and sacked the 
town. During a momentary panic D. 
Diogo de Lobo, an old and very honour- 
able fida/go, was shot down by Portuguese 
soldiers at Couto’s side, and Couto helped 
to carry him back to the Viceroy on the 
beach (14). ‘In the assault on the city’, 
he continues, ‘I saw the most tremendous 
sword-cuts that my eyes ever witnessed, 
for one cut a Moor open from shoulder to} 
waist, by others legs were cut clean off.’ 
So the Portuguese retrieved their previous 
discomfiture and the city was won. The 
Viceroy proceeded to build a fortress, left 
his brother-in-law, D. Antonio Pereira, in 
{jcommand, and on March 20, 1568, set out 
\jon the return voyage to Goa. On the 
‘roth of the following September his suc- 
cessor in the Viceroyalty, D. Luis de 
Ataide, arrived at Goa(15). Couto was 
stil.\ serving as soldier on board the ship 
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of Fernam Tellez when the latter, soon 
after the new Viceroy’s arrival, sailed to 
Malabar in a fleet of twenty ships under 
the command of Martim Afonso de 
Miranda. Touching at the forts of Canard, 
Cannanore, and Chale, they fell in witha 
few native ships which at once took to 
flight and with incredible swiftness were 
_|drawn up on land, their prows towards the 
sea, and protected with such a display of 
artillery that all the threats and promises 
of the Portuguese captains failed to bring 
their men up to the scratch ; ‘and judging 
by the speed with which their artillery 
opened fire I believe that it had been 
placed there for this very purpose.and that 
the ships were a decoy to entice our fleet 
into this disaster’ (16). Martim Afonso 
de Miranda, with one foot on Tellez’ 
galley to order him to retire, had_ his 
thigh shattered by a cannon-ball and 
was taken into the ship. Many strange 
lincidents occurred. A man of the name 
of Diogo Palmeiro was found dead with- 
out any wound or bruise, ‘and he did not 
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die of fright for he was a very brave 
gentleman’(17). Fernam Tellez received 
uninjured a cannon-ball between his legs 
as he stood on the deck of his ship, ‘and 
I, seeing him stoop, and thinking that he] 
had been shot down, sprang down on to| _ 
him [Couto was standing em sima do 
baileo| saying, “‘ What was it, Sir? Are you 
wounded ?”, and as I was armed I nearly 
did him more hurt than the cannon- 
ball’ (18). Another curious incident must 
be given in Couto’s own words: ‘When 
the enemy ships were sighted, four of 
us soldiers were playing at cards, one 
being the son of a rich Castilian, who sent 
him out to India by reason of his very]: 
bad character: he came in person with 
him to Lisbon, and finding the fleet ready 
to sail entered the ship in which the 
captain was D. Diogo Lobo, who was 
killed at Mangalore, and handed him over 
to him with a chain attached to him and 
eight hundred cruzados for his food. This 
Don Diego, a boy of twenty, had amazing 
talents, he was a good Latin scholar and] 
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excelled in all kinds of handwriting, and 
at the same time great defects, one of 
which was his habit of cursing and swear- 
ing; and one of the four at cards lost 
heavily on his hand and uttered a tremen- 


_|to swearing ; so bad it was that I threw the 
cards into the sea and rose from my seat. 
The Castilian, although he was the greatest 
swearer in the world, was so taken aback 
by what the other had said that he got up 
saying : “‘ Devil take you, I wonder a shot 
doesn’t come to smash your mouth and 
tongue.” Marvellous to say, at this very 
moment appeared the ships, and we gave 
them chase, and as Fernam Tellez’ ship 
-iwas the lightest of all we went very near 
them and they raked us with their artillery, 
and the first shot grazed the back of the 
soldier who had uttered the oath and 
crushed the coat of mail into his back 
\flaying it as if he had been scourged. His 
back quickly healed, and a few years after- 
wards he married at Goa and became very 
rich and so improved that I never heard 
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him utter an intemperate word, and so 
charitable that I was told that he gave 


eight hundred cruzadosin alms yearly’ (19). 


Couto returned with the fleet to Cochin, 
where Miranda died of his wound a week} 
later. . 


III 


THE outgoing Viceroy, D. Antdo de 
Noronha, left for home on February 2, 
1569, and Couto, who had asked leave (20) 
of the new Viceroy, accompanied him (21), | 
and with other gentlemen, including) 
CamGées’ friend, Heitor da Silveira, had 
his meals at the Viceroy’s table. As they 
had left India late, they were obliged to 
winter at Mozambique. Couto appears to 
have been devoted to D. Antdéo de 
Noronha, and he says that his death at 
sea on this voyage caused general grief. 
He ordered that his right arm should be 
cut off at the elbow and taken to Ceuta 
and buried in the tomb of his uncle, 
D. Nuno Alvarez. In November 1569 
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the voyage was continued, and in one of 
the ships now went Luis de Camées, whom 
they had found destitute at Mozam- 
bique (22). Couto and other friends had 
provided him with clothes and food. On 
jother than material grounds, too, the 
_jarrival of Couto, himself.a poet and the 
friend of poets, living and dead, must 
have been most welcome to the un- 
fortunate Camdes, who requested him to 
write a commentary on the Lustads, to 
which he was now putting the finishing 
touches. It would seem likely that he 
sailed on the same ship as Couto and 
Silveira—the Santa Clara—which arrived 
at. Cascaes in April 1570; most of the 
.jother ships were delayed, and did not 
arrive till May and June. Owing to the 
plague at Lisbon the order was for re- 
turning ships to anchor in the bay of 
Cascaes, and for one of the King’s house- 
hold to proceed to Lisbon, or wherever the 
King might be, with the letters and news 
of India. Couto was chosen for this duty, 
but he was probably not in Lisbon when 
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on April 20 a solemn procession passed 
through the streets in thanksgiving for the 
cessation of the plague, since he proceeded 
to Almeirim, where, two days after his 
arrival, the young king received him and) 
questioned him about India (23). Couto). 
stayed in Portugal for nearly a year, and 
in 1571 left Lisbon for the last time in 
one of the five ships that accompanied the 
new Viceroy, D. Antonio de Noronha (with 
jurisdiction extending from the Straits of 
Mecca to Ceylon). After a good voyage 
they arrived at Goa on September 6.) 
Couto had brought out with him some 
thirty pieces of cloth, and had the good 
fortune to find that the Governor, Fran- 
cisco Barreto, was buying up all such 
cloth for his soldiers. ‘I came out, as I 
have said, with the Viceroy, D.. Antonio} — 
de Noronha; and as Francisco Barreto 
was buying up all this cloth it seems he 
heard that I had some thirty pieces and 
sent to ask me to sell them to him. I 
sent them to him at once and went to see 
‘im. He was busy over accounts with 
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one of his factors who was buying this 
cloth, and the factor asked me how much 
I wanted for them, whereupon Francisco 
Barreto, who was conversing with me in 
ithe seat by the window, answered: “A 
pretty question indeed ; ask this gentleman 
about arms, and as a soldier he will tell] 
lyou all about them; pay for his cloth at 
ithe price at which you bought the dearest”, 
which he immediately did’ (24). The 
Viceroy on his arrival, without loss of time, 
saw to the equipment of a fleet for the 
relief of the beleaguered fortress of Chale, 
and much work must have fallen on 
Couto, who was in charge of the stores. 
‘One day when the Viceroy was in the 
_|powder magazine he sent for me, for I 
had charge of the provisions, and told 
me to make biscuit for that voyage with 
all the flour I had. And as he was 
speaking D. Diogo de Meneses came in, 
and the Viceroy, without getting up, fell 
into a passion and bade him embark at 
once for the relief of the King’s fortress, to 
which D. Diogo answered that he was 
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ready and was but waiting to be given 
provisions. “Is it for provisions you are}. 
waiting? They will be given you, they 
will be given you”, answered the Viceroy ; 
“and if they are not, go eating the oars of 
your galley, only go, for so are fortresses| 
relieved which are in such risk as this one 
is”’ (25). The relief expedition sailed on 
November 4, but arrived too late, owing— 
says Couto—to mismanagement at Chaleé. 
The Governor, D. Jorge de Castro, was 
eighty years old, and was ruled by his 
_|wife, D. Filippa, who in turn gave a free 
hand to her servants and negresses, ‘and 
I was told by some persons who were in 
the siege that the day before they sur-| 
rendered one of D. Filippa’s slaves gave a 
whole chicken boiled in rice to a soldier 
who was one of her admirers’, That 
chicken, as we shall see, cost the octo- 
genarian Castro his head. The recall of 
the Viceroy soon afterwards Couto con- 
siders the greatest of the scandals of India. 
No'‘onha himself professed to be glad 
enc igh to be free to return to his wife and 
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children in Portugal. When he arrived he 
found that his wife and son were both 
dead. ‘Wife gone, son gone, honour 
gone; there is no one who could so live’, 
he said, and died soon afterwards (26). 
|Couto relates how, in the previous August, 


|the Viceroy sent for him on the subject of| 


' |provisions for the fleet of D. Henrique de 
|Meneses, ‘and talking of one thing and 


another he asked me what was being said| 


in Goa, and I told him that there was no 
gossip at all, and that I had never known 
so little talk in the month of August. This 
I said, because in India it is an ancient 
custom that as soon. as August comes 
round all the lies that had lain curled up 
_|during the winter begin to sprout; for as 
the fleet from Portugal is expected the 
Viceroy’s enemies say that they are bring- 
ing out his successor, and there are great 
bets,and the Viceroy’s friends take the other 
side, and other news is published abroad 
according to the desires and interests of 
those who invent them. The Viceroy 
smiled and answered that I was not living 
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in this world, for there were noblemen in 
Goa who declared that there was a new 
Viceroy on board the fleet; at which I 
laughed, for I could not imagine such a 
thing when he had been only two years in 
office’ (27). Couto probably saw more} 
military service in the expedition of his] 
old captain, Fernam Tellez, to the coast 
of Malabar, and returned with him to Goa 
at the end of April 1574 (28). He was at 
Goa when the ships under Ambrosio de 
Aguiar arrived there from Portugal in 
September (1574), and he witnessed the} 
execution of D. Jorge de Castro for having 
surrendered the fortress of Chalé. Had 
not Corréa declared that half the evils of} 
India were due to the deplorable fact that 
no one was ever punished? Had he not} 
insisted that a Governor of India should 
be publicly executed at Goa? The choice 
of a scapegoat in the present instance 
seems to have been singularly unfortunate, 
and it is to Couto’s credit that the fate of 


_|the aged nobleman filled him with pity. 
\JOld family ties, indeed, caused him to} 
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itake a special interest in the case. 
D. Filippa, daughter of Jorge Diaz, Secre- 
tary of the Infanta Maria, had a sister 
whose husband married, as his second 
wife, a poor but beautiful orphan, D. Fran- 
cisca Sardinha, who had been brought up 


in the house of Couto’s mother at Lisbon ;| 


jas he tells us in the Decadas (vill. 20): 
\*sei_ estas particularidades porque me 
criei com esta gente’ (p. 461). On the 
arrival of the 1574 fleet, D. Jorge de Castro 
and his wife, D. Filippa, were arrested at 
Goa and placed in the common prison— 
Camoes’ infernal cadeta. On the morning 
of the execution criers in all the principal 
streets forbade any nobleman to leave his 
house that morning, or any person to go 
‘linto the streets armed, ‘ and the poor old 
man of eighty was then taken from the 
prison, and the parting from his wife, 
D. Filippa, was for every one a terrible 
thing to witness, of much weeping and 
_ |pity, and so he was taken through the 
public streets to the square’ (29). Couto 
considered it ‘a secret judgement of God 
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that a nobleman: of that age, one of the 
wisest men in India, who had loyally and 
lovingly served the King all his life and 
had been Captain of Maluco and Cochin 
often and of Chalé for the greater part of 
his life, at the end of so many years’| 
service should come to die for faults 
which he had not committed’. ‘And all 
my life’, he continues, ‘I have heard it 
said and have learnt by experience that if 
a man live long enough in India he will 
not escape poverty or disgrace, as this 
poor old man experienced. But God and) 
kings are not asked for an account of 
their actions, and who should ask of so 
good a king as Sebastian why this year he}. 
caused this nobleman to be executed and 
the following year conferred favours on 
him and sent him honourable letters and 
ordered that he should be given facilities 
to return home with his wife? This is no 
subject on which to reason or form judge-|. 
ments, which would all be of a rash cha-| 
racter; but I will not omit to say this: a] 
certain nobleman, who had been in the 
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siege of Chalé and was most to blame and 
had been the first to sign, was, at his 
request, given the command of the fortress 
of Chalé, and within a few years I saw 
him and all the rest provided with im- 
_|portant posts’ (30). Couto turns with a 


sigh to lighter, or what he calls more 


necessary matters. Ambrosio de Aguiar, 
{in 1574, besides the order for Castro’s 
execution, had brought out more merchan- 
dise than he could dispose of. He ob- 
tained permission to raffle it, a method 
common enough in Portugal but hitherto 
unknown at Goa. The raffle was a great 
success. The goods. were worth some 
20,000 pardaos, and a ticket cost two 
tangas, oY six vintens (120 réis, or say 
about three shillings: Camées at this 
time in Lisbon had a pension of a little 
over forty réisa day). ‘There were pieces 
of silk and crimson cloth, satins and velvets, 
wine and oil, bales of paper, and some 
silver and silver-gilt plate. The women 
especially were delighted, seeing that, 
Couto says, they are by nature ‘greedy 
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and covetous’, and generally there was 
much gaiety and excitement; ‘and even 
the negro slaves, if they could, took one or 
more tickets, and even I made bold to buy 
half a dozen in the name of an orphan girl 

whom I was bringing up. My name on| 
the list was Miraguarda, and it was so 
lucky that it obtained a quarter of a barrel 
of excellent wine’ (31). Couto drank the 
wine, and no doubt cherished the poor 
orphan girl all the more. 


IV 


Durinc the last forty years of his life]. 
Couto tells us but little about himself. 
The tenth Decad, which is the one he 
wrote first, dealing with the years 1580-8, 
was a more impersonal continuation 
of Barros’s history ; the eleventh is lost 
and of the twelfth and last we have but 
five books. Couto settled permanently at) 
Goa, where he married Luisa de Mello, 
sister of Frei Adeodato da Trindade (the 
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only child of this marriage, a daughter, 
died unmarried), and proved an exception 
to his own rule that long sojourn in India 
could only bring poverty or disgrace or 
|both. He must, one thinks, have been 
on cordial terms with the Viceroy D. 


Duarte de Meneses, whose death at the’ 


age of 51 in 1588 he laments. They were 
of about the same age, and Couto’s de- 
scription of the Viceroy might be applied 
to Couto: himself: ‘he was small, very 
well built, of excellent counsel and great 
authority, and so good a Latin scholar 
that he could distinguish between styles ; 
he was also a great Italian scholar and 
very fond of poetry and. wrote good son- 
nets and other verse; he was not greedy 
of gain’ (32). Under the viceroyalty of 
the hereditary Count and Admiral D. 
Francisco da Gama, who went out to 
India in 1596, Couto is evidently a per- 
son of importance. He goes to visit the 
Ambassador of the Grand Mogul and the 
Archbishop of Goa (the Augustinian D. 
Frei Aleixo de Meneses), who, speaking of 
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the disinterestedness of the Viceroy, tells 
him that he had only once seen a man! 
shed tears of sorrow when given money 
(33); Mathias de Albuquerque shows him 
part of a letter from the Jesuit P. Jero-| 
nimo Xavier, ‘a man considered very 
virtuous and who was following in the 
footsteps of his- uncle Padre Francisco 
Xavier, whom for his saintliness we may in 
some sort call the Apostle of India’ (34).| 
Couto does not consider himself well off, 
since in referring to the ‘justice of India’ he 
says: ‘I speak with this freedom because 
I am an old man and I name no names ; 
and if in consequence I receive no favours, 
that will be nothing new and I shail con-| | 
tent myself with remembering that I re- 
ceived none even when I kept silence’ (35). 
The centenary of the discovery of India 
was celebrated with festivities at Goa. 
{On Christmas Day, 1597, the Viceroy 
D. Francisco da Gama with all the cap- 
tains and noblemen were received by 
the town councillors and citizens in 
the town-hall, in which a new portrait 
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of D. Vasco da Gama had been placed. 
_|The honour of making a speech on 
this occasion was given to Couto, ‘and 
when silence prevailed, in a clear loud 
voice that could be heard throughout 
the chamber, although it was large, I de- 
livered the following speech.’ It occupies} 
- |five pages of his history, and it is not often 
that a speech given in inverted commas 
by a historian can be so authentic. He 
began, of course, with an elaborate refer- 
ence to ancient Greece and Rome, and 
ended with a reference to Homer and 
Achilles. In between came allusions to 
Cato, to Jason, to the Goa councillors as 
‘patres conscripti’, with a suggestion that, 
_jas America had been named after Ves- 
_|pucci, India might well be called Gama 
after D. Vasco, and a hope that the deeds 
of his descendant, D. Francisco, would be 
chronicled by the speaker as having been 
commanded by King Philip II to write 
the history of India. The speech ended, 
the full-length portrait was set in its 
place to the sound of music. Clearly 
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Couto, who had held the official post of 
Keeper of the Indian Archives since 
1595, was a personage of some conse- 

quence. Respected, busy, maintaining 

his activity and keenness to the end, but]. 
afflicted with arthritic gout (36), and dis-|_ 
tressed at the fate of the manuscripts 
which he shipped so regularly from Goa, 
he continued to write with dogged perti- 
|nacity to the very year of his death in 
1616. Only a few weeks before his 
speech in the town-hall Couto had 
written (November 20, 1597) to Philip II 
lamenting the descuido portugues, for 
which the King had sought a remedy in 
commanding him to write the history of] - 
the Portuguese in India. He calls 
Philip II a second Pyrrhus, in fortune 

a Julius Caesar, in prudence a Fabius, in 
_ |valour a Scipio, in clemency and huma- 
_|nity a Philip II—he could think of no 

\parallel—and as to his Portuguese vassals, 

he has only to command and they will 
penetrate beyond the furthest conquests] 
of Alexander or Semiramis. These aed 
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sounding periods, if they ever reached 


the inner rooms of the Escorial, must} - 


have fallen on the ears of the dying, 
disappointed King, like some strange echo 
of a world that for him had passed away. 
‘His death came as a blow to Couto. As 


a compliment to the King he had begun| 


{his tenth Decad in the year 1580, the 
year that Philip II had become Philip I 
of Portugal. King Philip had responded 
by appointing him to the post of Keeper 
of the Archives at Goa, and bade him 
take up the history where Barros had left 
off, in 1526. In November 1597, Couto 
says that he had completed six Decads. 
His intention evidently was to continue 
|the history in the grand style consistently 
maintained by Barros, in which case we 
should have had a magnificent and well- 
proportioned work of perhaps a somewhat 
colourless monotony. Fate, however, 
ordained otherwise. Corréa considered 
“jwriting history in India a dangerous 
employment, a fact of which Couto also 
was not unaware ; and the latter’s manu- 
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script was led such a dance as to make 
a well-ordered, well-proportioned history 
out of the question. In this case litera- 
ture’s loss has been our gain, for in the 
versions composed to replace lost manu- 
scripts we have personal anecdotes and 
a freshness of narrative which might have 
been absent from the history as originally 
planned. The fourth Decad, although 
written after the tenth, was the first to be 
published. The fourth and fifth Decads 
were, indeed, sent home with the letter to 
King Philip in November 1597, whereas| | 
the tenth did not go until three years later 
and was not published (1788) for another 
two centuries. Couto must have had a 
wonderful facility of composition. The 
sixth and seventh Decads followed hard 

-{upon the heels of the fourth and fifth. 
Nor was he easily discouraged. His 
brother-in-law, Frei Adeodato da Trin- 
dade, was to see the work through the 
press at Lisbon, but the text of the fifth 
Decad was tampered with, while the sixth 
was destroyed by fire. The seventh was 
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not more fortunate, for on its voyage 
home in the Santiago it was captured by 
an English privateer, who no doubt threw 
the hapless Couto’s manuscript overboard, 
with any other papist literature he could 
lay hands on (37). That was in 1601, 


Two years later, encouraged perhaps by| ' 


ja stimulating letter (February 1602) from 
Philip ITI, he had rewritten this Decad.' 
The eighth and ninth were completed 
about ten years later, but Couto, now 
over seventy, fell ill in 1614, and during 
his illness the manuscripts of these two 
Decads vanished. Couto prided himself 
on recording the truth and, like Corréa, 
had to bear the consequences. But, old 
and ill, Couto rewrote the stolen Decads, 
proving that his warning that if any work 
of his were treated like the ninth and 
tenth books of Castanheda’s history, sup- 
pressed for their outspokenness, he would 
rewrite it (38), had been no empty boast. 
It was some consolation to Couto that 
the eleventh Decad, dealing with the 
events of 1588-97, remained in_ its 
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original form; had, as he wrote to 
Philip III in 1616, ‘survived this ship- 
wreck’, Unfortunately it was not imme-} 
diately printed and the manuscript dis- 
appeared, so that this has come to be the 
worst gap in the Decadas. The last 
chapters of Couto’s Vida de D. Paulo de 
Lima Pereira are the only vestiges of the 
eleventh Decad that remain. The first 
half of the twelfth Decad was completed 
by Couto before his death, bringing his 
history down to the year 1600, The 
thirteenth Decad was not written by|_ 
Couto, but by the historian who succeeded 
him as Keeper of the Archives at Goa, 
Antonio Bocarro (39). The theft of 1614 
was. no new experience for Couto, since, 
many years earlier, his Dialogo do Soldado 
Pratico na India, in which the abuses of 
the administration in India are set forth 
without mincing or euphemisms, had been 
stolen in manuscript. Couto wrote a 
second version and eventually copies of 
both survived and were published in 1790. 
Couto’s work, voluminous as it is, is thus 
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necessarily scrappy and unequal; the 
fourth and tenth Decads represent the 
history as it was intended to be through- 
out, and by them it should be judged if 
it is to be compared with that of Barros. 


V 


Covuto’s early, one might almost say his 
only, biographer, Severim de Faria, who 
was almost his contemporary, says that 
‘Diogo do Couto was of medium height, 


.|of a cheerful and imposing presence, with 


keen eyes and a sallow complexion, and 
nose somewhat aquiline. He was very 


|industrious, as the multitude of his writings 


testifies ; he was a man of wise counsel, 
and as such was frequently consulted by 
the Viceroys in matters of the greatest 


_|importance, He was not greedy of gain, 


which for a man who lived so many years 


lin India is little short of a miracle, and he 


was thus richer in parts and in desert than 
in worldly goods, although he always: pos- 
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sessed sufficient means to maintain him- 
self honourably’ (40), He was not only 
a keen soldier and an industrious writer, 
but evidently possessed considerable social 
gifts. However sallow his complexion 
(one may note that he has a word for the 
heat of Ormuz: ‘if there is anything on 
earth that resembles Hell’, he says, ‘it is 
that’), one may be sure that his eyes were 
keen enough. How delightfully he praises 
‘that beautiful ship Victory’, a ‘beautiful 
horse’, a ‘most beautiful ship’, ‘ beautiful 
guns’, a ‘very beautiful squadron’, a ‘ very|_ 
fine battle ’, the ‘ beautiful sack’ of a city.|. 
On one occasion, in India, wishing to test 
the speed of a dangerous tide (sacaxeo) he 
raced it on horseback : ‘me puz na praia 
em hum bom ligeiro cavallo arabio’ 
(Decadas Vi. iv. 3, p. 294). 

This personal keenness was tempered 
by real humanity. He considers cruelty 
a sign of weakness: ‘they always go to- 
gether’(41). In one passage, after re- 
cording that neither age nor sex nor 
animals, even, escaped the fury of the 
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Portuguese, he says that this cruelty was 
‘foreign to the nature of the Portuguese’, 
but seemed necessary in order to inspire 


natural to a noble and Christian mind as 
cruelty is to the barbarian(42), and he 


- |hateful in the sight of God as injustice (43). 
Equally attractive is his praise of the his- 
torians who had preceded him—of Casta- 
nheda, who ‘ would not have written any- 
thing without good reason ’; of Barros, ‘very 
learned in geography’, who had written 
so well and carefully. Corréa is not 
mentioned, a sure indication that Couto 
had not seen his. manuscript. A stout 

friend of his friends, Couto did not simu- 
|late any love for his enemies, the English, 
the Turks, who are all ‘wicked and per- 
verse’, the Moors, who are ‘false and 
treacherous’. He has high praise for the 
courage of monks in a naval action, but 
expresses a strong opinion as to the place 
of the Church in the body politic: ‘the 
duty of priests is to pray to God for the 
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terror. Mercy and pity, he says, are as| 


hated injustice: nothing, he says, is so} 
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preservation of realms and republics, and 
leave the government of them to those to 
whom their kings entrust it, captains and 
knights who with their arms defend States 
and extend them, winning perpetual fame 


and eternal glory, fighting for the faith] 


of Christ, even as good priests win it by| 
their prayers and tears’ (44). Couto’s 
learning, which blossomed forth so 
strangely in speech and preface, did not 
dull him to the facts of life around him, 
nor prevent him from being, besides a 
skilful historian, a talented poet, a poet 
who could appreciate the popular poetry 
as well as that of Homer and Virgil, Dante 
and Petrarca. Every now and then refer- 
ence to a romance or cantiga delights us in 
his pages. His friendship with Camées 
is well known. He even wrote a com- 
mentary on the first four Cantos of the} 
Lustads, and only interrupted this work 
in order to write the history of India at 
the King’s bidding ; to judge from the 
new Couto MS. the interest of the com- 
mentary would have been chiefly histori-| 
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cal: ‘it was very copious, since to do it 
well it was necessary to set forth all that 
Gama told the King of Melinde about the 
origin of Portugal and its kings’ (45). 
Severim de Faria, Barbosa Machado,and 
Nicolas Antonio agree that Couto himself 


wrote poetry with success (46), but un-) 


- |happily none of it has survived. If the new 
Couto MS. be genuine, it is strange that he 
should have attributed to Cam6es a sonnet 
which is unworthy of any but a very second- 
rate poet, and that he should have assigned 
one of his masterpieces, the gu¢ntilhas 
beginning Sobolos rios, to 1569, when 


fortune had ‘numbed the genius’ off}: 


Camoes (47). Couto was well acquainted 
with the best poetry. In the company of 
la distinguished Moor at Baroche, in 1563, 
he read Ariosto, Petrarca, Dante, Bembo, 
and ‘other Italian poets’ (48). But he 


can also quote from ‘that great. poet’| 


Juan de Mena: ‘E vimos a Crasso san- 
grienta la espada,’ &c. (49). References 
to the classics are of course common in 
the Decadas. Of slightly earlier Portuguese 
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poets he mentions Garcia de Resende, 
as a chronicler, Fernam Alvarez do Oriente, 
without referring to his poetry, and Cris- 
tovam Falcaéo, concerning whose existence 
as a poet there is some dispute. Camoes 
he quotes twice (50). For all his poetical} 
bent, Couto does not seem to have been 
a blind worshipper of women ; as we have 
seen, he considered them covetous; he 
also thought them vain: ‘they all are’ (51). 


VI 


SEEING the favour extended by Philip II 
to literary men, Couto had determined to. 


|begin his history in the year of the King’s 


accession to the throne of Portugal. In 


11563 he had no thought of writing a 


history (52). Thirty years later (Novem- 
ber 1593) he wrote from Goa to the King, 
announcing that his first volume (the 
tenth Decad) was written. The King’s 
answer in 1595 was full of encouragement, 
though brief, and ended with the substan-). 
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tial favour of the new post. of Guarda Mor 
da Casa do Tombo at Goa(53).. To the 
task of completing his history Couto de- 
voted the last twenty years of his life. He 
considered that he owed it to his position 
as official historian and to his long ex- 
perience in India to speak the truth (54). 
He formed a high ideal for his history : 
to obtain the truth by constant research 
and close examination and to record -it 
fearlessly. ‘In all my Decads’, he says, ‘1 
give each person his due’(55). Small 
wonder that his manuscripts kept on dis- 
appearing! He was at great trouble and 
expense to inform himself of certain ‘ super- 
pattions > of the Brahmans (56), and went 
an person to see the hospital of birds of 
Cambaya. His personal acquaintance 
with the East did not prevent him from 
recording the impossible fact of a Mo- 
hammedan banner. with a likeness of Mo- 
hammed ‘as ugly and terrible as were his 
deeds’(57). Information came to him 
from a hundred sources. Francisco de 
Macedo sends him an account of the siege 
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lof Cota, the Ambassador of the Grand 


Mogul gives him valuable information, he 
sees a letter of Christovam do Couto written 
to the Governor Antonio Moniz Barreto ; 
he visits Moorish prisoners in the ¢vonco 
of Goa, is informed by merchants con- 
cerning the city of Barcelor, and while he 
is careful to avoid fatranhas without 
foundation he finds men at Goa old 
enough to remember a native prince who 
was to be seen one winter in the streets 
of Goa drunk on an elephant; he drank 
not to drown the sorrows of captivity but 
‘because he found the wine from Portugal 
very good’(58). Couto searches among 
the archives, pores over documents in the} . 


‘(Goa Torre do Tombo, or in the Casa dos 


Contos, is able to correct Marco Polo and 
other Italian writers, examines native 
tombs with the help of learned old men 


_lamong the natives, amuses the Javanese 


by his questions, inquires also of janis- 
saries, of honourable fidalgos, of pages, 


|monks, Moors, Jews, and Gentiles, native 
Christian converts, rich ‘Baneanes’ from 
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2 follows the account of a Vene- 
tian boatswain in Ramusio, valuable as 
being that of an eyewitness (59), listens to 
chronicles sung by a prince of Ceylon, 
examines remains of Roman buildings in 
Ceylon, receives an account of all the 
kings of Ethiopia from Padre Belchior 
da Silva (a native). He was evidently 
anxious to. make up for the ‘ pouca ‘curio- 
sidade desta nossa nagdo portuguesa’ (60). 
His curiosity in obtaining information 
was in fact equal to that of Corréa ; like 
Corréa he excludes facts relating to the 
history of Portugal proper (61), and his 
history is mainly a narrative of action. 
He is fond of picturesque dramatic details, 
although the example of Barros sometimes 
|deters him (62). Like Corréa also he 
knew of the ‘risks to which those who 
write the deeds of living men expose them- 
selves’ (63); and like Corréa, as time 
went on, he grew discouraged. He says 
that Barros complained that he could only 
obtain information from ‘sailors, soldiers, 
and merchants, concerning the subject that 
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specially affected them, whereas, ‘I com- 
plain that neither the sailor nor merchant 
nor soldier nor even the nobleman is now 
willing to discuss anything but the current 
prices of merchandise’ (64). But, inde- 
pendent and daunitless, he went on his| 
way to the end. He was far more careful| 
of his style than Corréa, and, given more| 
leisure to perfect his history, one fears to 
think what abysses of learning he might 
have reached. He has not, he says, the 
style and eloquence of Livy, but ‘simply 
and without ornament or artifice of words}. 
we relate the great and splendid victories 
which they won in these parts’(65), and 
in fact he is always clear and straightfor-|. 
ward, shunning prolixity and bombast and 
buoyed up by his enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject. To previous historians he pays, as 
we have noticed, generous tribute—to 
Barros and Castanheda, Francisco Alvarez, 
the Commentarios of Bras de Albuquerque, 
the ‘ curious treatise’ of D. Joao de Castro 
[i.e. the Roteivo of 1541], the Chronicle 
of Damido de Goes. He refers to ‘ Petro 
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Maffeo ? (also Mapheo), Nicola de’ Conti, 
Marco Polo, Francisco Lopez de Gomara, 
‘o Doutor Horta’ (Garcia da Orta), Pedro 
de Mariz, Lopo de Sousa Coutinho, the 
-|‘copious treatise’ of Miguel de Casta- 
nhoso, ‘ of which we made use because we 


consider it very faithful’: the 2etrato dos| 


| Bens e Males da India of Gabriel Rebello, 
who had spent thirteen years in Ternate, 
and Thomas Lopes’ Viagem da India. He 
is conscious of his advantage over Barros 
and Goes in being able to obtain informa- 
tion on the spot (66). He rightly treats 
Jeronymo Corte Real’s epic as_ history 
rather than poetry (67). Sometimes he 
takes one’s breath away with a catalogue 
‘jof authors beside which that in Gil 
Vicente’s play pales into insignificance, 
and in which ancient, mediaeval, and 
modern writers go hand in hand (68). 
He refers to Plato, ‘divine Plato’, and 
Aristotle, Appian, Arrian, Galen and 


Avicenna, Xenophon, and a hundred more. } 


He gives nine lines, beginning A/oderado 
con el sueiio, from ‘ those grave and senten- 
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tious verses called AZingo Revulgo’ of the 
‘eminent poet Fernan de Pulgar’ (69), 
and he quotes Luis Vives ‘no Livro de 
Corruptis Disciplinis’ (70). This alone 
shows the variety of his reading and the 
breadth of his curiosity. : 

Couto’s history differs from that of Barros 
partly because much of it, as it now stands, 
is rather of the character of notes more or'! 
less hastily thrown together, but especially 
because Couto was in India for over fifty 
years, and was himself, as soldier and official, 
an actor in the great part of the events that} 
he narrated. The result is that his history 
is in close touch with reality. We see 
India as it appeared to the private soldier 
and subordinate official. Couto felt that 
the times of which he wrote were changed 


|for the worse, and that the Portuguese 


oversea empire was imperilled. There 
was a day when the noblemen in India 
‘thought of no further merchandise 
than cannon-balls and fame and _ hon- 
our’(71), but usually there was ever 
greater care for individual interests than 
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for those of the State (72). No writer 
gives us a clearer idea of the causes that 
led to the ruin of the Portuguese in India 
than Couto in his Decads and dialogues. 
We see the ships go out in bad conditions, 
with pilots whose obstinacy was only 


equalled by their ignorance, and returning] — 


overloaded or not returning. In India 
the Viceroys ruled with absolute power— 
God and King forgotten after turning the 
Cape of Good Hope—and kept, not the 
law, but everything else they could lay 
their hands on. The post of judge might 
be bought by an illiterate person; the 
judges in the streets of Goa were magnifi- 
cent as ambassadors to look upon, but 
there was no justice, only delays, bribery, 
and violence. New decrees, proclaimed 
with a great beating of drums in the 
streets, were observed for three days or 
a week. All posts. were filled -‘ three 
hundred years ahead’ (‘tudo é dado por 
trezentos annos’), but if one was fortunate 
one might at the age of sixty receive a 
position nominally. obtained with much 
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difficulty forty years before. India was 
full of the younger sons of noblemen, all 
specially recommended to the Viceroy’s 
favour ; the illegitimate son of a nobleman 
of Beira, who had never been at Court, 
became a little king in India. The ex- 
cesses and abuses of the Captains, all gold 
and velvet, with a retinue of pages, and 
reigning like little gods each in his fortress, 
went unpunished. Punishment rarely 
followed robbery, corruption, or murder. 
Courage and years of honest service 
counted for less than birth and riches. 
|The living were unpaid, or if the common 
soldier was ever paid it was but a fourth 
part of what he had earned, paid years 
after it was due; but the dead men, 
prisoners, slaves, cripples maimed in street 
brawls, and infants in arms received a 
regular salary, or rather their names ap- 
peared on the pay list which the Captains 
presented to the Exchequer. A fort with 
a garrison of two or three hundred figured 
in the same way with six hundred, and 
half the crew of a ship were similarly 
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phantoms. The public Exchequer set an 
example of dishonesty, and if it ever 
flourished did so by cheating its creditors 
or increasing their number; most often 


- |it was empty and obliged to obtain very 
ruinous advances. The Captains were| 


covetous, but brave—all their courage and 
jendurance appeared when it was a question 
of defending a fortress or a ship ; as a rule, 
however, they behaved like dishonest 
merchants. Formerly there had been 
less money in India, but there had been 
more soldiers and sailors, and they were 
more regularly paid; now they were sub- 
jected to the vexations of officials, factors, 
and overseers, ‘who often are not their 
equals either in birth or merit’. Many of 
the soldiers were forced to beg at the 
doors of convents. The fencing schools 
had become dancing schools, there was 
a multitude of lawyers, ‘letrados juristas ’, 
the ships were deserted, the law-courts 
_|thronged ; the soldiers who had not died 
of starvation or were not begging their 
bread strutted about the streets of Goa in 
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velvet, with gilt swords, which had replaced 
the rusty weapons that had wrought such 
doughty feats in India (73). Officials had 
only a brief term of three years in which 
to enrich themselves. They gave their 
subordinates a free hand, rapacity and 
violence going from above down to the 
last irreducible section of the community 
-—the few who did whatever work was) 
done, in return for brackish water and a 
little bad rice. Often an outgoing official 
would pick a quarrel with his successor in 
order to discredit any unfavourable report 
that his successor might be minded to send 
in, whileitwas rare for an official to continue} _ 
or conclude work begun by his predecessor, 
however manifest its excellence. But to 
all these burdens and evils was now added 
another. The Portuguese were confronted 
with new and not negligible enemies. 
They sailed ‘with the English in their 
thoughts’: ‘por irem com a imaginacado 
nos Ingleses’(74). The following passage 
-|shows that their fears were not entirely 
_|unwarranted : 
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‘And in December she (the ship S. 
Filipe) left Mozambique for Portugal, and 
during all the voyage she had excellent 
weather, and being off the Azores she fell 
in with the Englishman Francis Drake 
[ Draque] with nine ships which attacked 
her and all engaged in a very sharp fight| - 
‘which lasted many hours, in which they 
wounded most of our men and killed the 
master, who was a man of great skill. On 
his death the sailors straightway lost heart, 
seeing that the ship was dismasted and 
dismantled and without a master, and the 
enemy many and very skilful in the use of 
their artillery, and the. ship was drifting 
helplessly about. Jodo Trigueiros, her 
captain, seeing this mischance, and realiz- 
jing that he must be sunk, considered it a 
lesser evil to surrender. Drake then 
entered the ship and behaved with great 
courtesy to the Portuguese and gave them 
a-boat with water and food and some of 
their belongings, and in this boat. they 
eft for Lisbon. and arrived there plun- 
dered and poor. Francis Drake took 
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_|darts and many stones and some tins of} 


the ship with her rich cargo to England’ 
(75). ? 

On another occasion the Portuguese 
were more successful : 

‘On the 14th of February [1586] be- 
fore sunrise they (in the galleon ezs| 
Magos| had sight of a very powerful ship 
and a tender, which were making towards 
them; and knowing them to be English 
they made ready their artillery and pre- 
pared the ship, ordering aloft some skilled 
men among the sailors with muskets, 


powder. The captain, Jodo Gago, who 
was very old and gouty, sat in the 
stern-sheets to be able to see and direct 
everything, and he gave command of the 
deck to Estevam da Veiga with thirty men, 
and that of the prow to Antonio de Vilhe- 
gas who was going as Captain of Solor 
and to Rodrigo Leitaéo, both married in 
Malacca, very noble gentlemen ; and be- 
tween soldiers and sailors there would be 
some 200 men inthe ship. When all was) ~ 
ready, at ten o’clock the English came| 
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within range and gave us a salute and we 
_lanswered in the same coin, buzzing about 
their ears to show what hospitality they 
might expect. The English, being the 
lighter vessels, got to windward of us and 
began to sweep our ship with great fury, 


and the galleon did the same for the space| 


of an hour, in which both ships received 


many hits, and some of our men were}: 


wounded and no doubt some of theirs. 
The English, seeing they were gaining no 
advantage, determined to board and im- 
mediately did so and for two hours the 
fighting continued with lances, with great 
courage and determination. Our men did 
great things, especially Antonio de Vi- 
Ihegas, Estevam da Veiga, and Rodrige 
Leitao ; the priests of St. Dominick made 
it their duty to encourage every one and 
bring help where it was needed and to keep 
watch for any who left their places and 
_|force them to return to them. The sailors 
~ {who were aloft wrought great damage in 
'|the large English ship; and they were so 
hard beset that they determined to get 
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clear and sail away ; and in passing close 
by the prow of the galleon they gave its 
anchor such a knock that it was all straight- 
ened out; and as the ship and the tender, 
which had remained all the time out of 
range, made off, the ship kept heeling over, 
as if they were stopping the holes made 
by our artillery ; and so they went their 
way’ (76). : 

The same reality which pervades Couto’s 
Decads is present in his two dialogues, 
in which he presents himself in the guise 
of a poor, simple soldier who has served} — 
forty years in India (77) and, except for a| 
few passages filled with classical allusions, 
he speaks to the point, with many a con- 


_|crete instance of facts experienced, but 


with so excellent a judgement and broad 
grasp of affairs that his interlocutors, a 
judge at Lisbon and a newly appointed 
Viceroy of India, consider his arguments 
something more than those of a private 
soldier. All this, says the judge, is of 
a higher strain, ‘for here you are proving 
yourself a philosopher, a humourist, and a 
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theologian to boot, for which more quiet is 
required than that of a soldier, who cannot 
carry both books and rifle, since always or 
nearly always the one excludes the other’. 
‘Never did pen blunt lance’, answers the 
soldier (78). How often had Camées and 
Couto spoken and thought that phrase: 
it occurs in half a dozen different forms in 
their works. 

Couto’s Vida de D. Paulo de Lima 
Pereira is not really a biography, it is 
merely a section of the Decadas. Down 
to the end of the 31st chapter it foliows 
_jthe roth Decad, and from chapter 32 
corresponds no doubt with the beginning 
of the lost 11th Decad. It is obviously 
a continuation (79). Chapter 33 contains 
an account of a wreck in which D. Joana 
de Mendoca is being saved in a crowded 
boat, while her infant daughter is left in 
the arms of its nurse on board the ship. 
There was room in the boat for the child, 
jnot for the nurse; but the nurse thought 
that if she refused to part with the child 
she would be taken off: ‘D, Joana, seeing 
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that her daughter was left on the ship, for 
she could see her on the neck of her nurse, 
who kept showing her to her mother with 
great weeping and lamentation, uttered 
words so full of grief that she moved] 
the hearts of all to go back to the 
ship and ask the nurse for the child, bid- 
ding her strap it to a bale of goods and 
throw it down; but she would not do 
this, saying that they must take her too, 
else she would not give up the child; and 
they were unable to persuade her, although 
her mistress besought her with such pitiful 
tears as might have moved ‘a tiger, if a 
tiger had had the child in its power. And 
with this delay and the nurse’s obstinacy). 
it became necessary to leave the ship’s 
side as it was lurching terribly; and this 
they did with great pity for that unhappy 
mother, who kept hereyes fixed onher child 
with that loving pity with which mothers 
are wont to look upon their children. And, 
seeing that there was no hopeand that the 
nurse again was holding out the child to 
show that in her afms she would commit 
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it to those cruel waves, which seemed 
eager to: swallow their prey, she turned her 
back to the ship and raising her eyes to 
Heaven offered to God her little daughter 
in sacrifice, as another Isaac, praying God 
for mercy for herself since her daughter 
was an innocent who would surely find 
mercy ’(80). Later there was yet another 
chance of saving the child. The boat 
with 104 persons in it, kept close to the 
ship all night, so close that they could see 
lights moving about on board—the torches 
that were being carried in processions and 
litanies to implore mercy. At dawn three 
or four sailors swam to the ship. The 
survivors were in the stern before a beauti- 
ful image of the Virgin crying out for 
mercy, ‘and in front of all was D. Joana’s 
_|nurse with the baby still in her arms, 
whose age allowed it not to know the peril 
it was in, and had it known, its innocence 
would have caused it to esteem it lightly, 
since it is the fear of not being saved that 
adds terror to death. The sailors threw 


overboard a few barrels of biscuit and 
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water and one of wine, but went back with- 
out D. Joana’s child, for the majority of 
these men are by nature cruel and in- 
human’(81). | Couto’s account of this 
wreck of the .S. Zhomé was included in the 
Historia Tragico-Maritimaintheeighteenth| 
century. Couto, as we have seen, ranks 


high as a writer of prose by reason of his 


direct and unrhetorical style, his sense of 
the dramatic, and his sense of reality. As 
a poet we have no means of judging him, 
but we can give him the benefit of the 
doubt and believe that some at least of 
his poems were more inspired than the 
sonnet which in the new Couto MS. he 
attributes to his friend Camées, Couto}. 
was not a great genius, but he combined 
with much industry a very considerable 
literary talent, while his Personal character 
and unremitting zest win the rid pea and 
admiration of his readers, 
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(1) Joao de Barros, Decadas, 1. v. 1. 
(2) Couto, Decadas, 1. iv. 7 (1778 ed., 
|p. 43)- 

(3) Severim de Faria, Vida. It would 
seem that his great-grandfather had received, 
in the reign of King Manuel, the right to 
‘|trade in India to the extent of 2co cruzados 
yearly. See Obras ineditas (1808), pp. 100- 
toy a 

(4) Couto, Decadas, Vil. ii. 7 (p. 156): ‘0 
Padre Francisco Rodriguez, o Manquinho, 
mui douto em canones e muito acceito Pre- 
gador, de quem em Lisboa ouvimos a Rheto- 
rica e a Esphera no Collegio de Santo 
Antao.’ 

(5) Couto, Decadas, Vil. iii. 6 (p. 218): 
‘todos o sentiram e choraram e eu tambem 
o fiz ao escrever disto, porque toda a honra, 
ser e creacgao que tenho me veio delle, porque 
de idade de dez annos o comecei a servir e 
me achei na casa en que faleceo com hia 
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tocha nas maos; e por ficar desamparado 
por sua morte me passei 4 India, onde 
tegora sempre servi e militeli. Tambem 
vieram nestas naos novas de como o Impera- 
dor Carlos V, de gloriosa memoria, se re- 
colhera 4 Religido no Convento de_S. Jero-|. 
nymo de Juste, por ser lugar sadio e accomo- 
dado a quem larga governo e inquietacgdes 
do Mundo.’ His curiosity concerning India 
must have been roused by many a tale heard 
as page in the palace at Lisbon. Cf. Deca- 
@as, IV. vii. 14, p. 209: ‘ Ouvimos em Portu- 
gal no paco contar aos homens velhos’; Vv. 
iii, 8, p. 272: ‘que nds sendo mog¢o ouvi-| 
mos na guardaroupa do Infante aonde nos 
creamos de idade de dez annos até elle 
falecer.’ 

(6) Decadas, VII. ix. 12 (p. 396) $ VII. viii.| 
2 (p. 184). 

(7) ‘Fui duas vezes ao Estreito de Meca 
esperar as naos sem cartazes em galedes; 
outra em fustas a esperar as galés; andei 
tres annos continuos na guerra de Ceilao e 
achei-me naquelle grande cerco da costa; 
andei dous annos no Malavar, aonde ajudei 
tomar muitos paraos, de que sahi ferido 
algiias vezes; invernei todos os invernos em 
fortalezas fronteiras; afora outras miudezas 
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que ahi vao por papeis, de maneira que gastei 
doze annos [1559-70?] continuos no servico 
del Rey naquellas partes, depois que nesta 
corte em sua guardaroupa servi cinco[1552-7] 
e depois de me acrescentar tres [1557-9?] nas 
armadas do Reyno’ (Dia/ogo, p. 107). Couto 
says (IV. vii. 3) that he spent a winter at Diu. 
(8) ‘ Prestes esta Armada, deo toda junta 
4 vela em marg¢o deste anno do sincoenta e 
-Inove ...com quem eu passei tambem 4 
India, mogo de quinze annos, tendo destes 
gastado dous em servico de El Rey D. Joao 
o III de seu mogo da camara, e todos os 
mais até esta era de seiscentos e tres,em que 
escrevemos esta Decada, em outros servicos 
de mais riscos e perigos’ (Decadas, VII. viii. 
2, pp. 183-4). Severim de Faria’s Vida is 
confused on this point : 1556 should be 1559, 
and otfo annos should be dez annos, as it is 
eight lines lower down. Cf. Decadas, V. ii. 
4 (p. 166): ‘no de sincoenta e nove que nds 
partimos do Reyno’, and Decadas, Vu. x. 5 
(p. 481). 
_ (9) Couto, Decadas, Vil. ix. 12 (p. 394): 
‘a galeota de D. Jorge de Meneses, onde eu 
estava embarcado’ (2d., p. 395). The second 
line of the romance is ‘ En figuras de romeros, 
no nos conozca Galvan.’ 
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(10) Decadas, vu. ix. 12 (p. 396): ‘E 
como os do navio de D. Jorge Baroche foram 
dos primeiros que isto fizeram (e eu hia com 
elles, que era entao de dezoito annos e dese- 
joso de ganhar honra), chegando 4 estancia 
dos Mouros, achei hia carreta de campo com) 
hiia formosissima peca de artilheria, e dous| 
bois muito grandes que a tinham; e lem- 
brando-me de hitia machadinha de Rumes 
que levava na cinta, que os soldados entao 
costumavam, com ella jarretei os bois pelas 
pernas; e depois de cahirem, e com alguns 
companheiros dos que se alli acharam, vird- 
mos a pe¢a de artilheria pera 0 campo, onde 
os Mouros estavam em um muito formoso 
esquadrao, e varejamo-los com ella mui arre- 
zoadamente ; e os bois, que eram maiores que 
os de Alentejo, mettemos na nossa fusta, que 
nos foi boa matalotagem.’ 

(11) ‘O anno de sessenta e tres que fomos 
A Cidade de Baroche’ (Decadas, Vv. i. 11 
(p. 115)). ) 

(12) ‘D. Francisco Mascarenhas na parte 
em que estava e tinha sua tenda armada, 
tanto que anoiteceo, que foi hiia das mais 
escuras noites que eu vi, depois de cearem se 
puseram a jogar, com muitas tochas e velas 
accesas, Os Mouros que estavam nas es- 
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tancias, que eram cavalleiros e determina- 
dos, vendo a nossa confianga e entendendo 
que se poderia fazer hum muito bom feito, 
porque os nossos haviam de estar cegos com 
a claridade das luminarias, sendo ja perto das 
dez horas sahiram quinhentos escolhidos e 
com muito grande determinacaio commette- 


ram a estancia do Capitao Mor, que estaria| - 


_|pouco mais de cem passos das paredes; e 
tanto sobresalto deram nos nossos que nao 
tiveram tempo de tomar as armas, porque 
estavam, todos com o descuido e desordem 
dos Portugueses, como se estiveram em sua 
casa; porque como anoiteceo accenderam 
velas e tochas, a cujo lume se puseram a 
cear e a jogar’ (Decadas, VIII. 20, pp. 114- 
ae | 

(13) Jd, pp. 115, 116, and 122. 
(14) Zé, pp. 125-6: ‘A voz que se levantou 
|de Mouros, Mouros, voltou D. Joao Pereira 
atras, e a sua soldadesca, em que entravam 

-|muitos bisonhos ; e ouvindo aquelle alvorogo 
nao faziam mais que virar e disparar a 
montio a espingardaria; e foi esta desaven- 
tura tal que cahio de hia espingardada D. 

|Diogo Lobo o grande, estando eu bem perto 
delle, da qual logo morreo; perda que foi 
bem pera sentir, por ser hum fidalgo velho 
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muito honrado e muito bom cavalleiro. Os 
que estavamos mais perto o levamos nos 
bragos até 4 praia, onde estava o Viso-Rey, 
que o sentio em extremo, e cuido que o 
mandou em hum navio ligeiro a enterrar a 
Cananor, mas nao me certifico nisto. Nesta 
entrada desta cidade vi as mais disformes 
cutiladas. que nunca vi com meus olhos, 
porque houve golpe que cortou hum Mouro 
pelo hombro até 4 cinta, e outros que corta-| 
ram pernas cerceas e que abriram as entra- 
nhas a muitos. Em fim a cidade ganhousse e 
assolou-se com pouca perda dos nossos,’ 

(15) In one of the winters of D. Antao de 
Noronha’s viceroyalty (1564-8) Couto went 
overland from Goa to Chaul with two or} 
three companions ‘na forga do inverno’. 
He tells us how ceremoniously they were 
entertained by the Brahmans, ‘and after 
our departure they made great purifications 
...as though we were smitten by a conta- 
gious disease’ (Decadas, V. vi. 4, pp. 41-2). 

(16) Decadas, viii. 28 (p. 223): ‘Martim 
Afonso de Miranda... chegou ao [navio] 
de Fernam Tellez, onde eu estava.’ 

(17) Jbid.y po 224) (18) Jd2d., p. 226. 

(19) /déd., pp. 224-5. 

(20) Decadas, viii. 32 (p. 272): ‘ estando- 
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Ihe eu pedindo licenga pera me vir pera o 
Reyno o verao que elle chegou.’ , 

(21) Decadas, viii. 28 (p. 228): *e outros 
Cavalleiros honrados, em que eu entrei, que 
todos comiamos com 0 Viso-Rey 4 mesa, que 
a deo muito abastada em quanto viveo.’ 

(22) ldz¢., p. 233. Couto speaks of Ca- 
modes here as ‘meu matalote e amigo’,| 
_|which implies that they sailed in the same 
ship. The new Couto MS., discovered in 
the Municipal Library of Oporto, and dis- 
cussed by Dr. Jodo Grave in the Boletim da 
Segunda Classe, vol. xi, fasc. 2 (Coimbra, 
1918), pp. 1041-8, concerns Camédes more 
than Couto. An abstract from it will be 
found in the nates of ‘Luis de Camées’ 
(1923) published in this series. 

(23) /bid., p. 232: ‘e pelo regimento que 
tinha de,E] Rey me desembarcaram com as 
‘|cartas pera lhe ir dar novas. Em Almeirim 
0 esperei, aonde veio ter dahi a dous dias ej 
_|de mim soube tudo o que quis.’ 

(24) Decadas, ix. 20 (p. 163). 

(25) /d¢d., 3 (p. 11): ‘estando o Viso-Rey 
no armazem da polvora me mandou chamar 
por eu ter o dos mantimentos a meu cargo’ ; 
cf. ix. 16 (p.117): ‘Tinha eu a meu cargo os 
Armazens dos mantimentos,’ 
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(26) /did., 16 (pp. 112, 113, 117-21). © 

(27) Lbid., pp. 117-18. 

(28) /bid., 19 (pp. 149-50). 

(29) Lbid., 26 (p. 217). 

(30) Lbid., pp. 218-19. 

(31) Jbzd., pp. 219-20. 

(32) Zbcd., x. 19 (p. 683). — 

(33) Lbid., xii. 3 (pp. 18, 19). 

(34) ldzd., xii. 

(35) Lbid., xii. 7 (p. 49). 

(36) ‘ Fazem em Banda um oleo della [da 
noz] gue depois de frio endurece e quasi que 
quer imitar os sabonetes de Flandres, e é 
muito bom pera mal de frio, porque é quente 
e esfrégado entre as maos untando e co-| 
rrendo as partes aggravadas mitiga a dor, E 
nés ja usdmos della pera hia gotta artetica 
de frio, de que ha annos somos enfermos ; e 
posto que nao tirou a dor de todo abran- 
dou-a ; é quente e secca no terceiro grao’ (De- 
cadas, IV. vill. 12 (p. 292). According to a 
letter dated January 6, 1616, and: printed in 
Obras ineditas de Diogo do Couto (1808), 
pp. 73-8, he was at work on the twelfth 
Decad in the last year of his life: ‘Posto que 
ja nao espero nada do mundo . .. Fico velho, 
pobre sou mas muito honrado.. . nesas| 
Naos vao as minhas oitava e nona Decadas 
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e ja la tenha a decima e undecima e se viver 
acabarei a duodecima.’ 

(37) See Couto’s letter to Philip III from 
Goa, dated November 6, 1603, printed at the 
beginning of the seventh Decad: ‘esta 
setima, que foi na Armada de 1601, que os 
Ingleses tomaram na nao Sao Tiago, e que 
agora torno a mandar reformada.’ 

(38) Decadas, IV. v. 1, p. 330: ‘nem por 
lrespeitos nem por temor deixaremos de as 
|fallar; e posto que tambem em algum tempo 
se mande recolher algum volume dos nossos, 
outro vira em que se ellas manifestem.’ 

(39) Decada 13 da Historia da India. 
Composta por Antonio Bocarro. Publicada 
sob a diregcdo de... Rodrigo José de Lima 
Felner, Lisboa, 1876. | 

(40) ‘ Foi Diogo de Couto homem de mea 
estatura, de alegre e veneravel presenga, 
olhos vivos, cor atereciada, o nariz algum 
tanto aquilino, mui laborioso, como o mostra 
a multidao de seus escritos; teve grande 
conselho e por essa causa era chamado 
muitas vezes dos Vice-Reys a elle nos nego- 
cios de mor importancia. Era pouco cubi- 
coso, que para homem que viveo tantos 
annos na India é grande maravilha, e assi 
foi mais rico de partes e merecimentos que 
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de fazenda, posto que esta Ihe nao faltou em 
seu estado, com que sempre passou honra- 
damente.’ Severim de Faria, Vida de Diogo 
de Couto, in Decadas, iv. 1, p. xix. 

(41) ‘Cousas que andam sempre juntas, 
fraqueza e crueza’ (IV. i. 7, p. 50); ‘era fraco 
e cruel, cousas que sempre andam juntas’ 


(IV. iv. 9, ps 311). 


(42) Decadas, Iv. vii. 5, pp. 146, 148 (cf. 
Decadas, IV. viii. 2: ‘espantosas crueldades 
porque parecia assi necessario ’); Decadas, IV. 
vii. 7 (p. 162). The explanation does not 


cover the cruelty to animals, but considera- 


tion for animals was very rare in the sixteenth} 
century. | | : 

(43) Decadas, X. ii (p. 207). 

(44) ‘ Seu officio é rogar a Deos pela con- 
servacao dos Reynos e Republicas, é deixar 
o governo dellas a quem os Reys as encom- 
mendam, que sao Capitdes e Cavalleiros, que 
com as armas defendem os estados. e os dila- 
tam, ganhando fama perpetua e gloria 
eterna, pelejando pela Fé de Christo, que 
os bons Religiosos ganham com oracées e 
lagrimas ’ (Decadas, IV. iv. 1, pp. 242-3). 

(45) See Boletim da Segunda Classe, vol. 
xi, fasc. 2, p. 1045 ; Decadas, IV. i, pp. 1x-x. 
_ (46) Barbosa Machado says that he left a 
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volume of Poesias varias; Antonio declares 
that ‘ carminibus quoque pangendis non in- 
feliciter vacavit’; according to Severim de 
Faria (see Decadas, IV. i, p. ix), ‘ Foi Diogo 
de Couto mui douto nas Mathematicas, e 
particularmente na Geografia ; soube bem a 
lingua Latina e Italiana, nas quaes compos] ° 
_jalguns Poemas, e assi na nossa vulgar, em| 
que teve particular graga, tudo obras lyricas 
e pastoris, de que deixou hum grande tomo] 
de Elegias, Eglogas, Can¢des, Sonetos e} 
Grosas.’ These early biographers are always 
generous, and we here have Couto writing 
not only Portuguese, but Latin and Italian 
verse. We may be sure that he cultivated 
the old national metres as well as the new. 
He quotes with evident pleasure such popular 
verses as ‘ Olival, olival verde, azeitona preta, 
quem te colhesse’ (Decadas, IV. viii. 11, 
p. 278), or a Spanish romance: ‘ Entran los 
Griegos en Troya, tres a tres y cuatro a 
cuatro’ (Decadas, viii. 32, p. 278), and refers 
to the songs sung in merry /olias (Decadas, 
VI. x. 10, p. 464) and to satiric ¢vovas (Deca- 
_|\das, V1. x. 15, p. 502). 

(47) Boletim da Segunda Classe, vol. xi, 
fasc. 2, pp. 1042, 1044-5. 

(48) ‘ Era este homem muito grave, hon- 
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rado, mui grande amigo de Portugueses, a 
quem nés o anno de sessenta e tres, que 
fomos 4 Cidade de Baroche, communicémos, 
estando elle alli por Capitaéo, e liamos Ario- 
sto, Petrarcha, Dante, Petro [séc] Bembo e 
outros Poetas Italianos’ (Decadas, V. i. 11, 
p. 115). 

(49) Decadas, V. i. 13, p. 132. 

_ (50) Dialogo do Soldado Pratico, p. 83: 
‘conforme aquelle verso do nosso grande} 
Poeta Luis de CamGes nas suas [szc] Lusia- 
das que diz: Que quem nao sabe a Arte nao 
westima?’;  Detadas, “VU. O91, = Be Sean 
‘louvando o nosso Luis de Camées este} 
costume nas suas [séc] Lusiadas diz: Détfosa 
condicdo, ditosa gente, bet nado he de ciumes 
 aautiacsh 

(51) ‘Sua mulher, que era va, como 0 so 
todas’ aes VI. vill. 1, p. 139). 

(52) ‘Estando nos ainda bem fora de ima- 
ginar que a haviamos de escrever’ (Decadas, 
Mods ore 116). 

(53) ‘Diogo do Couto. Eu E! Rey vos 
envio muito: saudar. Vi vossa Carta de 
Goa de 15 de Novembro de 93, e tive con- 
tentamento de me dizerdes que vos dispu- 
nheis a escrever os. feitos que nessas partes 
se fizeram desdo dia que tomei posse destes 
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meus Reynos em diante, e que tinheis aca- 
bada a Historia desde entao até ao tempo 
do Governador Manoel de Sousa. E vos en- 
commendo me envieis este volume pera o 
mandar ver e imprimir ...e de vos encarregar 
de Guarda Mor da Casa do Tombo que 
mando ordenar em Goa.’ Letter of Feb. 28, 
1595 (Decadas, V. i ad init). King Philip I], 
|the vey papelero, in his old age thus con- 
tinued in India the good work which he had 
begun in Spain (the Simancas archives, 
which really owed their importance to him, 
the Escorial Library, &c.). 

(54) Decadas, V1. ix. 6, p. 260. 

(55) ‘Em todas as minhas Decadas dou o 
seu a seu dono’ (Deeadas, Vil. x. 5, p. 482). 
He was writing in 1603, and considered that 
his fifth Decad must be in Bane or very 
nearly so. 

(56) ‘Nos custou infinito trabalho e des- 
pesa da fazenda’ (Decadas, VII. x. 5, p. 481). 

($7) Decadas, VI. ii. 5, p. 116. Seé R.S. 
Whiteway, Zhe Rise of the Portuguese Power 
in India (1899), p. 30. 

(58) Decadas, IV. Vili. 3, pp. 233-4. 

(59) ‘Um comitre destes Venezianos fez 
um roteiro de toda esta viagem, dia por dia, 
a quem nds em muitas cousas seguimos 
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|porque escreveo como testemunha de vista 


(Decadas, V. ii. 7, p. 189, and V. iii. 5, p. 248). 
For the same reason he praises the narrative 
of Lopo de Sousa Coutinho (Decadas, V. iii. 
2, p» 224). | 

(60) Decadas, VII. ili. 10, p. 245: he con-| 
siders men of other nations ‘tanto mais 
politicos € curiosos que nds’ (2é2d.). 

(61) ‘Por serem as Cronicas de Reyno o 
seu proprio lugar, os nado pomos aqui’ (Deca-| 
das; :%.3, Dolo) 


(62) E.g. Decadas, Iv. ii. 6, p. 2153 ‘del. 


que nao fazemos mengado mais que das cousas 
substanciaes’; IV. viii. 11, p. 276: ‘as nao 
quisemos particularisar em seus lugares por 
nao enchermos esta nossa historia com 
cousas pequenas.’ 3 

(63) Decadas, IV. v. I, p. 330. - Cf. Deca- 
das, IV. viii. 10, p. 274: ‘deixemos esta 
materia, que é perigosa.’ 

(64) Decadas, V. viii. 6, p. 202. -He con- 
tinues : ‘e todo’ o que os demanda pera lhes|. 


perguntar pelas cousas da guerra e do con-} 


selho e por outras desta qualidade que em 
outro tempo tinham por obrigagdo tem um 
homem por jogral e nao lhe falta mais que 
apedrejarem-no por doudo.’ In the same 
passage he says that ‘o pouco gosto e favores 
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que hoje ha nos homens nos tem bem enco- | 
Ihido e arrependido desta empresa’; but 
(p. 203) he is determined to persevere: ‘nem 
0 pouco gosto nem os poucos favores serao 
bastantes pera desistirmos de nosso propo- 
sito.. He was writing this Decad towards 
the end of the century, in 1596, twenty years} 
before his death. See Decadas, v. i. 9, 
p- 97: ‘nesta era de noventa € seis.’ 

(65) Decadas, V. v. 6, p. 461. 

(66) Cf. Decadas, VI. v. 5,.p. 3&0. 

(67) Decadas, VI. li. 10, p. 161. 

(68) E. g. Decadas, 1V. x. 2, p. 404. 

(69) Dialogo do Soldado Pratico, p. 38. 

(70) Jéid., p. 105. There is a confusion 
between Vives’s De ¢radendis disciplinis 
(dedicated to King Jodo III) and De corrup- 
tis artibus, published together in 1531. 
(71) Decadas, IV. viii. 3, Pp» 235. 
(72) Decadas, V. viii. 5, p. 201. 
(73) ‘Porque folguem todos de_ parecer 
soldados e que andem em corpo, calgdes a 
meia perna de cotonia ou guingdo, espada 
curta, quando muito, prateada ; talabartes de 
_|couro e ferros e nado com tanto calcao de} 
veludo, tantas espadas douradas, tantas 
trangas de ouro e tantos passamanes e 
guarnicgdes de ouro e prata que pasmo donde 
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lhes isto vem’ (Dialogo do Soldado Pratico, 
pp. 141-2). Cf. Decadas, V. vii. 1, pp. 79-80. 

(74) Decadas, x. 12, p. 466. Cf. IV. iii. 1, 
p. 168: ‘ para defender a entrada aos Ingle- 
ses e aos Turcos.’ 

(75) Decadas, x. 9, pp. 326-7. 

(76) Decadas, x. 6, pp. 298-300. 

(77) ‘Um soldado idiota que, tirando de 
sua espingarda, nao sabe mais que verdades 
chas.’ 

(78) ‘ Vejo que vos ides mostrando philo- 
sopho, humanista e ainda theologo, para o 
que se requere mais quieta¢ao que de soldado, 
que nao pode trazer a espingarda 4s costas e 
os livros da outra parte, porque sempre ou as| — 
mais das vezes hiia cousa impede a outra. — 
Nunca a penna embotou a langa’ ee 
do Soldado Pratico, p. 12). 

(79) Cf. 1903 ed., p. 153 [cap. 33]: ‘Como 
na decima Decada fica dito.’ 

(80) Vida, 1903 ed., pp. 151-2. | 

(81) /é¢d., pp..154-5. Couto’s pity for the 
child was a touch of Christian spirit, or 
rather of nature (cf. the poem of Simonides, 
"Ore Adpvaxt ev Sadadéa), annie, the greed and 
violence of India. 
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